Travels in Two Democracies
It was a shock to pass from Russia to Poland. The officials in
the Soviet customs were serious but amiable little men in the
simplest of khaki uniforms. But on the Polish side you found
formidable giants with great ulsters and pushed-in noses. A
plain-clothes man hung around on the train that took you from
the Russian to the Polish customs and listened in on the con-
versations and presided at the opening of the baggage. "Now
you'll find trains that run a little faster!" he told us. Every-
body on the Polish side of the border seemed extremely Soviet-
conscious. They ask you what you think of Russia and are not
pleased if you think it's all right. I was told that at another
point on the border the Poles had put up a sign which said,
"Welcome to the Western frontier," and that the Russians had
then put up one on their side which said, "Communism will
abolish all frontiers."
I had been traveling with a German professor who taught
Philosophy of Law at Zurich. He was an elderly man, very
lively and with a great deal of intellectual curiosity. He had
been studying Russian three years but had just paid his first
visit to Russia. He was evidently a liberal of some sort, because
he told me, with more humorous grief than bitterness, of the
horrible things that the Hitlerites had been doing to the Ger-
man universities. He was very much more optimistic than any-
one else I had met about the imminence of the fall of Hitler
and the possibility of socialism in Germany. He couldn't, he said,
see how the learned professions, the experts, the artists, the
engineers, could help realizing that under socialism they would
be just as well off and more important 5 and as for the profiteer-
ing classes, their profits were dwindling all the time and it
would be easy to dispossess them. There was a great deal of
stifled dissatisfaction with the Nazis, and nothing was possible
between Hitler and socialism but some kind of pure military
dictatorship, and that couldn't last very long. He had justgot-